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Week of January 15, 1990 


EARLY LESSONS 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--Early in his life, William Brooks learned 
three separate but equal lessons about education and 
discrimination. 


From his boyhood community, Brooks learned that white 
children went to a different, larger, and better-maintained 
school. 


From his mother, a teacher, he learned that education was 
worth leaving home to pursue. 


And from his father, who never went beyond eighth grade but 
read two or three newspapers every day, the young Brooks learned 
that knowledge was one personal belonging which could never be 
taken away. 


Recently appointed assistant secretary of the U.S. Labor 
Department's Employment Standards Administration, Brooks is now 
responsible for overseeing the basic employment rights of 
American workers. It's a responsibility that fits well with his 
early life experiences. 


"I want to set a firm foundation to eliminate discrimination 
in the workplace, to move women and minorities into the highest 
offices in corporate America," Brooks says of his new 
appointment. 


Brooks is well acquainted with corporate America and the 
often subtle obstacles it holds for capable and ambitious 
minorities. Before accepting the Labor Department appointment, 
he was executive director of personnel administration for General 
Motors. 


Discrimination, he feels, is still alive, although in a 
different form from that he grew up with. 


"I think what I see today is institutional discrimination. 
It's not the people, it's the process," Brooks says. "Normally I 
think blacks are as well prepared as whites, except for the 
socialization process. In the corporate world, most executives 
grew up with parents who read the Wall Street Journal at the 
breakfast table and had memberships at the country club. It just 
takes time to do all that." 


William C. Brooks did not grow up with the Wall Street 
Journal either. He was born in August 1933, the first of three 
sons of Johannah and Bill Brooks, in Ste. Genevieve, a small, 
steamy Missouri town that today attracts leisurely tourists who 
wander through the quiet streets looking at the remaining relics 
of the oldest settlement west of the Mississippi. 
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He was born in a house that was completely paid off before 
his birth or even his parents' marriage. Working as a chauffeur 
for a wealthy banking family in Ste. Genevieve, the senior Brooks 
waited until he was 45 and had paid off the mortgage before 
marrying Johannah McNabb. Like education, Brooks' father 
apparently felt a home was something important enough to insure 
no one could take away. 


The woman Brooks married was ambitious, determined, at least 
10 years younger than her husband and decades ahead of her time 
in advocating pride for her race and its history. 


Johannah Brooks came from a large family. She was the first 
of the McNabb children to go on to college, her education at 
Lincoln University financed by a Catholic priest in Ste. 
Genevieve who saw potential in the young black woman. For 
awhile, she taught at the one-room, rundown school all three of 
her sons would attend through eighth grade, Lincoln Elementary. 
But after earning her master's degree, Johannah began teaching in 
neighboring communities with better schools. 


Her oldest son went along, living in St. Louis and other 
cities away from his father and two younger brothers, attending 
school where his mother taught. 


But that ended when he was seven. Near Christmas when she 
was on her way back to her teaching position in St. Louis after a 
brief visit home, Brooks' mother was hit in a car accident and 
died six weeks later after surgeons removed a piece of wood from 
her brain. Johannah Brooks died early in her three sons' lives, 
but not too early to have a strong influence on then. 


"She wrote and taught black history at a time when you 
weren't allowed to," Brooks says. "She was essentially 
bootlegging black history, and a lot of her work was never 
published. * 


The seven-year-old Brooks settled back in at home in Ste. 
Genevieve, walking to school with his brothers each day, past the 
better-kept school all their white playmates attended. After 
school, it was his job to take care of his six and five-year-old 
brothers until his father returned from work and started dinner. 
Often they would have the teacher at Lincoln Elementary boarding 
with them throughout the school year. 


Although the town changed its segregated education system in 
time for his youngest brother to attend high school in Ste. 
Genevieve, the young Brooks had to leave home in order to 
continue his education beyond eighth grade. He went to St. Louis 
where he stayed with cousins while attending an all-black 
Catholic high school. It was there Brooks had his first exposure 
to blatant racisn. 


"St. Louis passed a law that blacks could swim in public 
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pools. We jumped in and the whites jumped out and there ensued a 
week-long riot," says Brooks. "That was my first real 
significant knowledge of race." 


Brooks had more exposure to racism after he joined the Air 
Force in 1951. In San Antonio, blacks had to get behind a line 
in the bus. 


"T had just never had that experience or thought about 
it," Brooks says. "I had grown up with it, but when you grow up 
in an environment, you learn to operate with it." 


Brooks also learned to operate in the Air Force, remaining 
with it 20 years and earning his master's degree in business 
administration. From there he went on to a series of jobs with 
federal departments and in 1973, began a 16-year stint with 
General Motors. In 1985, Brooks completed the Harvard Business 
School's Advanced Management Program and in 1987 was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Humane Letters degree from Florida A&M 
University. His mother would have been proud. 


While in Detroit, Brooks devoted much of his own time to 
community organizations including the inner city Boy Scouts. 
When Brooks left Detroit for his new job in Washington, D.C., he 
had accumulated a string of awards recognizing his civil 
contributions: the Detroit City Council's "Recognition Award," 
the National Black MBA Association's "outstanding MBA of the 
Year" award he received in 1980, and the National Black MBA 
Association's "H. Naylor Fitzhugh Award of Relevance" Award he 
was given in 1987. 


Brooks' awards and his success within the corporate world 
seem to be reflections of what he was taught as a child to 
believe. 


"I think blacks have to be involved in all levels of 
government and industry to have input," Brooks says. "One has to 
be inside the system to make a change. I think demographics are 
going to force more black participation in the system, but I 
think it's the responsibility of blacks to help in that process." 


Once, about the time Brooks was beginning a career at 
General Motors that would eventually lead him to the top echelon 
of the national firm, he had dinner with Rosa Parks. She had a 
message for him. 


"Those corporate jobs belong to the people who struggled to 
make it possible," she told him, half accusingly, “and you should 
always work to make it possible for others." 


Brooks now has possibly the best position in the country to 
make that happen. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION ; DECEMBER 1989 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--Unemployment for blacks showed little 
change in December from November rates, according to the U.S. 
Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. The black ; 
unemployment rate was 11.8 percent for December, compared with 
11.9 percent in November. The rate also shows only a slight 
change from December 1988, when the rate was 11.4 percent. 


Unemployment for black women was 10.0 percent in December, 
compared with 10.2 percent in November and 10.2 percent in 
December 1988. For black men, the rate in December was 10.8 
percent, compared to 10.6 percent in November and 9.9 percent in 


December 1988. 


Black teen women had the highest rate of unemployment, at 
31.4 percent, compared to the November rate of 32.7 percent and 
the December, 1988 rate of 30.6 percent. Black teen men had a 
December, 1989 unemployment rate of 30.1 percent, down slightly 
from November's 32.3 percent and December 1988's 30.8 percent. 


The overall jobless rate and civilian worker rate remained 
at 5.3 percent, and employment showed little growth in December. 


Employment, as measured by the survey of business 
establishments, edged up by 140,000 in December to 109.5 million; 
about 55,000 of the increase represented a return to work of 
persons who had been on strike. Total civilian employment, as 
measured by the survey of households, was about unchanged over 
the month. 


Unemployment (Household Survey Data) 


The number of unemployed persons, at 6.7 million, and the 
unemployment rate, 5.3 percent, were unchanged in December, after 
seasonal adjustment. Both showed very little month-to-month 
movement during all of 1989, particularly in the second half of 
the year. 


Jobless rates for individual worker groups--adult men (4.6 
percent), adult women (4.8 percent), teenagers (15.2 percent), 
whites (4.6 percent), blacks (11.8 percent), and Hispanics (8.5 
percent)--also showed little or no change, both over the month 
and the year. 


Civilian Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Data) 


Total civilian employment was about unchanged in December 
at 117.9 million, seasonally adjusted. The employment-population 
ratio held at 63.0 percent, close to the record high set last 
June. Employment rose by 1.7 million during 1989, compared with 
2.3 million in the prior year. 


-more- 
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LABOR SECRETARY DOLE ANNOUNCES $8.7 
MILLION FOR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROJECTS 


O_O a 


WASHINGTON -- Twenty-five public and private groups will 
receive a total of $8,664,872 from the U.S. Department of Labor 
to operate employment and training projects for the homeless, 
Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole has announced. 


"These projects will assist homeless Americans to find and 
keep good jobs," Dole said. "They will demonstrate new 
approaches to link job training with a variety of support 
services, such as housing, transportation and child care." 


Authorized by the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Act, the one-year grants are for Fiscal Year 1990 and will go to 
a variety of public agencies and private nonprofit organizations. 
Employment and Training Administration will oversee the projects 
to develop knowledge for future policy decisions on job training 
for homeless individuals. 


Awarded on a competitive basis, the 25 projects selected for 
funding by the Labor Department's Employment and Training 
Administration were chosen from a total of 293 applications. 
These projects are in addition to 21 groups funded during Fiscal 
Year 1989. Six of the new grants will go to groups who received 
funds for similar projects in Fiscal Year 1988, the program's 
first year of operations. 


Groups in the homeless population to be served by the 
projects include the chronically mentally ill, substance abusers, 
homeless families with children, single men, single women, 
homeless youth, and Native Americans. Some projects will focus 
specifically on one of these groups, but the program as a whole 
represents the full spectrum of homeless persons in a variety of 
urban and rural settings throughout the country. 


A list of the grants is attached. 
### 
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DOLE ANNOUNCES RELEASE OF PUBLICATION 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole has announced 
publication of "Work-Based Learning: Training America's Workers" 
The 52-page report concludes the first phase of the Apprenticeship 
2000 initiatives, which the Department of Labor launched two years 
ago to review how the apprenticeship method of training can best 
contribute to meeting America's future needs for a more highly- 
skilled workforce. 


"This report advances our wide-ranging efforts to help close 
the skills and motivation gaps which hamper America's productivity 
and competitiveness," said Secretary Dole. "Specifically, it 
furthers a process of creating new work-based training models which 
will be usable across the nation, and thus complements our recently 
announced initiatives on workforce quality." 


To assist in accomplishing the report's proposals for 
expanding work-based training, the Employment and Training 
Administration's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) has 
instituted a series of demonstration projects in which BAT is 
teaming with industries, associations, and state and local 
governments to explore various work-based training strategies. In 
program year 1989 (July 1, 1989 to June 30, 1990), a total of 
nearly $2 million is going to three national organizations -- the 
National Alliance for Business, the AFL-CIO's Human Resources 
Development Institute, and 70001 Training and Employment Institute 
-- for such projects. 


BAT National Director James D. Van Erden said, "Work-based 
training endeavors enable us to extend the successful principles 
of apprenticeship -- including the combination of on-the-job 
training and classroom instruction, the agreements between program 
sponsors and apprentices concerning training content and desired 
outcomes, and the nationally recognized credentials which 
apprentices gain upon program completion -- well beyond 
apprenticeship's traditional base in the building and manufacturing 
trades." 


Copies of the report are available from: Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department of Labor, Rm. N-4649, 
200 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The first national black labor organization was the Colorea 
National Labor Union organized in 1869, according to "Labor 
Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 


The first federal bureau to attempt to ease labor-related 
racial tensions caused by blacks leaving the South was the 
Division of Negro Economics established by the U.S. Labor 
Department in 1918, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a 
U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 


The first federal activity to promote fair employment 
practices was the Fair Employment Practice Commission in 1941, 
according to “Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department 
publication. The commission sought to eliminate discrimination 


in defense industry hiring. 
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